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been agreed upon. The court after a brief deliberation refused the request, and Bradshaw, after setting forth the prisoner's crimes and exhorting him to repentance, ordered the clerk to read the sen* tence. The King strove to speak. " Your time is now past," replied Bradshaw, and bade the clerk read on. After the sentence was read, all the commissioners stood up to testify their assent. Once more Charles endeavoured to obtain a hearing. " Sir, you are not to be heard after sentence," was the answer. He still struggled to be heard. " Guard, withdraw your prisoner," ordered the president. " I am not suffered to speak," cried the King. " Expect what justice other people will have."
As the King was led from the Court, the soldiers gave a great shout, crying fiercely, " Execution, execution ! " Others, it was said, reviled him as he passed by them, and blew their tobacco smoke in his face. But outside, in the street, as he went from Westminster to Whitehall, " shop-stalls and windows were full of people, many of whom shed tears, and some of them with audible voices prayed for the King." It was clear that the feeling of the people was on the King's side, and that consideration, if no other, might v/ell have induced the army leaders even at the last to draw back. But even had they wished it, the army would not have permitted them to do so. Moreover, Cromwell all through the trial / never wavered or hesitated, and his influence keptj the Regicides together. When the King's judges came to be tried for their own lives, some strove to represent themselves as acting under coercion. One